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Britain's 


By G. L. Arnold 


Arms Burden 


The United Kingdom's defense budget, already high, 


will automatically rise over the next five years, 


and there are few unused resources to draw upon 


LonDON 
MERICAN VISITORS who pass 
Aone. this fogbound land on 
their way to and from Continental 
Europe have lately been showing a 
tendency to worry over the alleged 
unwillingness of Britain and her 
neighbors to shoulder their full mili- 
tary load in NATO. Since the Aden- 
auer landslide in Western Germany, 
one has also begun to hear an under- 
tone of admiration for Teutonic effi- 
ciency and stamina, and discreet sug- 
gestions that the Germans may steal 
America’s affections if Western 
Europe is not careful. 

Without going into the question of 
how far German recovery has been 
helped by freedom from military 
burdens, one may grant that it has 
indeed been spectacular and that 
some of its lessons might profitably 
be studied by Germany’s neighbors. 
One may concede that there are no 
substitutes for hard work and effi- 
ciency, and that the Germans have 
demonstrated plenty of both. One 
may even go so far as to admit that, 
while France is clearly suffering from 
grave functional disorders, Britain is 
handicapped by a complacency aris- 
ing from the absence of similar po- 


litical strains and from the national 
mood of self-congratulation which 
has lately become the fashion here. 
Yet, when all is said and done, the 
fact remains that both France and 
Britain labor under a defense burden 
whose weight is not properly under- 
stood abroad. If it were, there might 
be fewer complaints about European 
half-heartedness. 

The subject cannot be discussed 
without mention of a few figures. So 
far as France is concerned, it can be 
summed up fairly simply by saying 
that defense is costing about 10 per 
cent of the national income, and that 
the expense of the Indo-China war, 
in terms of deficient domestic capital 
investment and housing, accounts for 
most of France’s problems. 

The British position is more com- 
plex, since it does not depend so 
largely on a single factor. France, 
after all, can hope gradually to ter- 
minate the Indo-Chinese struggle and, 
in the meantime, shift a bigger pro- 
portion of the financial burden onto 
the United States. The French eco- 
nomic problem, too, is largely one 
of unused resources. In both re- 
spects, the British position is very 
different: Briefly, British defense ex- 





penditures are certain to go up auto- 
matically over the next five years; at 
the same time, there are few unused 
resources to be employed. France's 
problems are largely political and 
psychological; Britain’s are struc. 
tural and, under a magnificent exter- 
ior, perhaps more difficult to solve. 

Here are some figures: In 1928, 
defense cost Britain about 21 per 
cent of the national income. By 1938, 
under pressure of German rearma- 
ment, the percentage had risen to 
almost 6. After mounting to a fantas- 
tic proportion of nearly half the 
national income during the war, it 
fell once more to 6 per cent in 1950. 
In 1952, following Korea and Atlantic 
rearmament, it was about 9—four 
times as much as in 1928. To make 
matters worse, American aid is due 
to taper off after mid-1954, when 
Britain will have to assume extra 
burdens under the NATO program 
and the cost of maintaining British 
forces in Germany will no longer be 
borne by the Germans. These two 
changes alone will bring the annual 
defense bill up from the present 
£1.5 billion ($4.2 billion) to about 
£1.75 billion ($4.9 billion), or 12 
per cent of the national income. 

But that is not the end of the story. 
The rising cost of weapons, and the 
growing output of ultra-modern 
equipment, combine to press the 
financial ceiling steadily upward. The 
annual bill for defense production 
and research, which was under £200 
million ($560 million) in 1949-50, 
had doubled by 1951-52 and is now 
£650 million ($1.8 billion). But this 
ceiling is artificial, for each of the 
services could make a strong case 
for an extra £150 million ($420 mil- 
lion) a year in new equipment. All 
are still, the London Times declared 
on July 16, poorly equipped by 
American standards, though not— 
except in the air—by Russian stand- 
ards; and all are pressing for more 
money. 

Meanwhile, the guided-missile and 
atomic programs, of which the Gov- 
ernment is extremely proud, begin 
to present an additional dilemma. 
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Britain is now exploding its own 
atomic bombs at Woomera in Austra- 
lia, and manufacturing its own 
guided or self-steering, electronically- 
controlled projectiles, which Duncan 
Sandys, the Minister in charge of the 
program, has claimed is the perfect 
defense against air attack. These 
plans are likely to add several hun- 
dred million pounds annually to the 
bill, though they will also help effect 
savings by reducing the need for 
fighter aircraft and ground batteries. 

Thus, it is beginning to look as 
though the defense budget will 
shortly come to £2 billion ($5.6 bil- 
lion), or something like 15 per cent 
of the national income. Britain will 
then be spending, taking into ac- 
count the devalued pound, six to 
seven times as much as after the First 
World War. Yet, British industry was 
even then suffering from a shortage 
of investment capital, and the tax 
burden was regarded as unduly high. 
The consequences are obvious, and 
they are aggravated by an export-im- 
port deficit which was non-existent 
25 years ago. 

Let us turn now to the cost of so- 
cial welfare. Both in 1938 and in 
1952, two-fifths of all taxes (includ- 
ing local rates and national-insurance 
contributions) were spent on social 
purposes; in other words, the “wel- 
fare state” is not taking a larger 
share of the total tax burden than 
before the war. But, in the interval, 
the weight of this burden has gone 
up considerably. Taxes are much 
higher, and a far greater share is 
borne by the middle class (though 
not by the wealthy, who have been 
spared a capital-gains tax). 

The total bill for welfare pay- 
ments (including social security, 
health, family allowances, food sub- 
sidies, education and housing) now 
comes to over £2 billion ($5.6 bil- 
lion) per annum, or four times as 
much (in money terms) as in 1938. 
Taking into account the change in 
money values, social payments—in- 
cluding the total cost of the educa- 
tional system—may be said to have 
doubled. Leaving aside transfer pay- 
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ments, which make no actual call on 
productive resources but merely re- 
distribute the community’s income, 
all social services together took less 
than 4 per cent of the national prod- 
uct in 1938 and take about 6 per cent 
now (national output having gone up 
in the meantime, though not in pro- 
portion). Total defense and social 
expenditures at present thus account 
for about 15 per cent of the national 
product. Add the remainder of the 
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state’s call on actual production, and 
you get a total of one-fifth of the na- 
tional output of goods and services, 
probably rising to one-fourth in the 
next few years, for reasons already 
indicated. 

The welfare budget includes some 
items that can (and will) be cut, 
such as food subsidies; it also in- 
cludes others which are bound to go 
up automatically, such as old-age 
pensions and family allowances. The 
total amount cannot change signific- 
antly, though since 1950 (when de- 
fense and social services took equal 
slices) the share of defense has 
grown by over one-half, while the so- 
cial-service share has been cut by 
one-fifteenth, with the main cuts fall- 
ing on the health service, where the 
1938 had _ been 
greatest (and most urgent). 

In passing, one may remark that 


expansion since 





the real increase in the nation’s 
health spending has been much less 
than is suggested by the rise in pub- 
lic expenditures, since much of the 
latter was balanced by a fall in pri- 
vate payments to doctors and hos- 
pitals. The share of resources taken 
by education continues to rise, but 
the 15-per-cent growth since 1950 
has done little more than keep pace 
with the increased numbers of school 
children, and classrooms are as over- 
crowded as they were before the war. 
If private spending for the same 
objects is added, Britain devotes a 
smaller percentage of the national 
income to health and education than 
the United States, and less to social 


security than France and other 
European countries. 
The “welfare state,” in other 


words, is still very largely a matter 
of unattained goals. On top of this, 
its principal propagandist, Lord 
Beveridge, has just pointed out that 
the postwar rise in prices has already 
eroded much of the value of social- 
insurance payments, and that pen- 
sioners and unemployed are being 
forced back upon the hated public- 
assistance payments, with the at- 
tendant degrading “means test.” 
With the growing number of elderly 
folk—an additional 3 million are 
expected by 1970, out of a popula- 
tion of 50 million—there is bound to 
be a steady rise in pension costs, 
partly compensated by the flattening- 
out of other social payments. 
Counting up both the extra cost 
of defense over the next five years 
and the automatic rise in welfare 
payments, the national Treasury will 
have to reckon with an additional 
annual outlay of at least £400 and 
possibly £500 million ($1.1-1.4 bil- 
lion); while certain tax concessions 
made by Chancellor of the Exchequer 
R. A. Butler this year to the hard- 
pressed middle class will decrease 
revenue by an uncertain amount. 
The combined gap seems likely to 
come to £625 million ($1.75 billion), 
and, since tax revenue at present 
stands at £3.85 billion ($10.8 bil- 
lion), this means that an increase of 
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over 16 per cent must be achieved 
from the regular items of revenue. 
This seems unlikely without further 
inflation, which would also, of 
course, inflate expenditures. Over the 
decades, Britain has not managed an 
increase in national income of more 
than 11% per cent a year in real 
terms. If a cumulative increase of 
this order over the next five years 
were reflected in taxation, this would 
provide only an extra 8 per cent, as 
agains: the 16 per cent needed. All 
these problems would, of course, dis- 
appear if productivity suddenly went 





a 


up and the pace of economic expan- 
sion doubled. But one should not 
hope for miracles, particularly as 
people would have to produce more 
without getting anything in return— 
all the increase being already ear- 
marked for extra Government ex- 
penditures, 

It is against this background of 
mounting defense costs, stationary 
welfare payments and a slight fall in 
consumption (by 2 per cent since 
1950) that one should approach the 
question of whether Britain is doing 
enough for NATO and whether the 
national mood is unduly depressed. 
All things considered, an unpreju- 
diced observer might conclude that, 
in the grim circumstances confront- 
ing them, people here are remarkably 
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stoical and even cheerful. Yet, the 
fact that the burden gets heavier 
every year, standards of living are at 
best stationary and no relief is in 
sight does have its effect on the 
spirit. The national mood is in- 
evitably somewhat gray, there is little 
hopefulness or optimism, and the 
operative word all over the place is 
“survival.” 

The most pressing problem for 
the householder currently is the 


shortage of domestic coal for heat- 
ing; the most urgent pressure upon 
the Government comes from export- 





ers faced with mounting German 
and Japanese competition. The terms 
of trade—the ratio of export to im- 
port prices—are watched not only 
by experts but by ordinary news- 
paper readers. Visitors comment up- 
on the fact that bus drivers talk 
knowledgeably about exports, where- 
as in more fortunate countries they 
would talk about football. Everyone 
seems to have heard about the 
American tariff wall, German com- 
petition and the difficulties of trade 
with Eastern Europe. 

In this taut situation, every silly 
or offensive remark from across the 
Atlantic—the Russians are careful to 
keep their mouths shut—reverberates 
with uncommon force; while the 
steady drip of poison from the junior 





Senator from Wisconsin and his 
minions is slowly building up the 
kind of cold hostility that the British 
reserve for their enemies. Anyone 
who watched this outwardly indiffer- 
ent nation stoking up its dislike for 
Hitler in 1933-39 knows that, in this 
curious country, most of the iceberg 
is permanently out of sight. That 
doesn’t mean that it isn’t there or 
that it can’t rip open the bottom of 
a ship, especially if the captain is 
asleep in his cabin and the helm 
has been turned over to amateurs. 
It is, of course, arguable that the 
British economic problem is soluble 
provided a far more resolute effort 
is made to solve it. But the real pro- 
portions of the problem are only now 
beginning to emerge, and it is well 
that this fact should be appreciated. 
The weakness of Britain’s postwar 
position is not due to mistaken poli- 
cies, but to failure to realize the full 
magnitude of the task. In particular, 
it is only now beginning to be un- 
derstood by the country’s economists 
that, in spite of recent temporary 
improvements, the terms of trade 
with other countries are likely to re- 
main permanently unfavorable com- 
pared with prewar. By the early 
1960s, they are likely to be below 
their worst level in 1951, when the 
Korean War lifted raw-material prices 
out of all proportion with the prices 
of goods which Britain exports. 
This will probably entail a long- 
term export target of 250 per cent of 
prewar, compared with the 175 per 
cent which has been achieved. It 
means long-term expansion plans for 
certain industries (steel, chemicals, 
engineering) and enforced contrac- 
tion for others, It means continued 
austerity and no relief for the con- 
sumer. The least that people in other 
countries can do is to refrain from 
absurd and abusive comment. 


———— —<— 
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By James Rorty 


Harvesting the Oceans 


Tremendous resources of -animal, vegetable and mineral wealth are to be found 


in the oceans which cover two-thirds of the earth’s surface; 


a limited investment can start bringing those riches in 


_ SOME EUNS of geologic time, 
the continents and islands of our 
planet have been dissolving into the 
surrounding seas. As a result, our 
available marine resources of min- 
erals, and of the plant and animal 
life they nourish, are immense and 
practically inexhaustible. It would 
seem that, in the long run, man’s 
survival is moored to the ocean 
rather than to the land. 

There are approximately 300 mil- 
lion cubic square miles of sea 
water, covering 71 per cent of the 
earth’s surface. This vast marine 
treasurehouse contains an estimated 
0 million billion tons of dissolved 
materials or salts—enough to supply 
all the mineral and metal require- 
ments of an advanced “chemistic” so- 
ciety, even when it becomes global 
in scale. 

In addition, there is enough food 
in the sea, in the form of fish, crus- 
taceans and algae, to feed the present 
population of the land, and probably 
any future population. And there is 
enough water, when made fresh by 
recently developed processes, to irri- 
gate even the Sahara, or to quench 
the thirst of our own American Death 
Valley. 

In fertility, the ocean compares 
with good garden soil. Acre for acre, 
it is more productive than the land; 
moreover, there is no danger of 
drought or flood and little danger 
of disease. Thus far, man has har- 
Vested only a fraction of the ocean’s 
wild crops of plant and animal life. 
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James Rorty is the author of His 
Master’s Voice, Tomorrow’s Food 
and a host of articles on consum- 
er problems which have appeared 
in Harper’s, Commonweal, the 
Progressive and other periodicals. 
Here is a chapter from his latest 
book, Hunger’s End, a discussion 
of the problems of human ecology. 





And only recently has he begun to 
fertilize and farm the sea as for 
millennia he has farmed the land. 

Seaweed photosynthesizes carbo- 
hydrates twice as fast as trees do. 
During World War I, we started to 
explore these vast marine forests, 
most of which are still virgin. One 
small survey found an estimated 17 
million tons of the giant floating 
weed nacrocystis growing between 
low water mark and fifteen fathoms 
off the Pacific seaboard of North 
America. There are comparable but 
unsurveyed beds of similar seaweed 
floating off the coasts of Peru. Chile, 
Argentina. Tasmania and New Zea- 
land. Oceanologists have not even 
tried to estimate the huge quantities 
of bottom-growing seaweed that 
fringe the continental and_ island 
shores of both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

These marine vegetables contain at 
least 75 per cent water, but their 
dry content is rich in minerals and 
carbohydrates while relatively poor 
in protein and almost devoid of fats. 
The alginic acid, mannitol and lam- 
inarin of seaweed (together with 


fucoidin, of which little 1s yet 
known) correspond to the sugar and 
starch of land plants. Of these, 
alginic acid has been exploited com- 
mercially, and its position in the 
food, pharmaceutical, cosmetic and 
textile industries seems assured; al- 
ginate producing units have long 
been operating successfully in the 
United States, Great Britain, Nor- 
way, France and Japan. Promising 
uses have also been found for lam- 
inarin and fucoidin. In general, the 
seaweed-processing industry is still 
in its infancy and has suffered from 
lack of capital for research and de- 
velopment, so that its potentials. 
while undoubtedly huge, have 
scarcely been explored. 

We know much more about the po- 
tentials of marine animal life. and 
some of these potentials could be 
quickly realized with relatively mod- 
erate capital investment. At the 
United Nations Scientific Conference 
on Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources, some of the fisheries ex- 
perts asserted that the present 20- 
million-ton yield of marine fisheries 
could be increased as much as 100 
per cent within a decade, possibly in 
time to help achieve the 1960 target 
of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, which requires a 46-per-cent 
increase in total protein production. 
True, the marine fisheries of the 
Northern Hemisphere have shown 
signs of exhaustion. But the propa- 
gation and transplanting of marine 
fish have revealed startling possi- 
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bilities; flounders grown in fertil- 
ized waters achieve eighteen times 
their normal rate of weight increase. 
And the almost untouched fisheries 
resources of the Southern Hemis- 
phere await only systematic develop- 
ment under international control. 

At the UNSCURR meeting, sev- 
eral fishery experts drew up a chart 
of latent fishery resources. They esti- 
mated that the prewar production 
could readily be increased by at 
least 22 per cent, with 2.7 million 
tons coming from cold and temperate 
waters and 1.3 million tons from 
tropical and _ subtropical waters. 
This estimate takes no account of 
the potential increase of fish-farming 
in fresh-water ponds, as long prac- 
ticed in the Orient, or of what is 
probably the greatest single untapped 
source of fish food of which we have 
knowledge: the so-called “deep-scat- 
tering layer” of marine animal life 
revealed by the improved echo- 
sounding instruments developed 
during World War II. 

Oceanographers agree that what 
sends back the echo is a mass of 
living organisms, but they don’t yet 
know whether they are fish, squid, 
prawns, euphasids, copepods, or 
“something still unnamed.” Some- 
times, more than one layer has been 
recorded, moving diurnally toward 
the surface about sunrise and sunset 
and away from the surface during 
the intervening times. There is often 
a very deep layer lying at a depth 
of about 500 fathoms, which may or 
may not execute a diurnal migration; 
and there are probably still other 
layers which do not migrate in this 
way. 

As late as 1953, a tiny bottleneck 





‘Is Franco a Fascist?’ 
That is the title of a provocative 
article by Hugh Trevor-Roper 
which THe New Leaver will publish 
soon. The author of The Last Days 
of Hitler takes up in detail the 
Position of radical-rightists and old- 
line reactionaries in Franco's 
Spain, and analyzes his relations 
with the Nazis during the war. 





of research investment was seemingly 
all that separated us from the discov- 
ery and charting of possibly un- 
dreamed-of quantities of marine 
food. Commercial fishing gear is not 
suited for sampling or harvesting 
these “deep-scattering layers.” To 
finance the development of appro- 
priate gear and the operation of a 
suitable experimental vessel, the FAO 
needed—and didn’t have—the sum of 
$200,000—less than the cost of one 
medium-sized tank. 

In general, the fisheries have been 
starved for both scientfic research 
and commercial development capital 
compared to the huge investment in 
agricultural research and in the 
processing of land-grown foods. It 
took 25 years to develop the Pacific 
pilchard industry to its 1950 invest- 
ment of $77 million and its average 
annual catch of 550,000 tons. con- 
sisting of canned pilchards, fish meal 
and oil. Given the size of our known 
but unexploited marine resources, the 
still-to-be explored treasurehouse of 
the “deep-scattering layer.” and the 
world deficiency of protein food, such 
a rate of progress seems nothing 
short of tragic. 

Slightly better but still grossly in- 
adequate progress has recently been 
recorded in the development of fresh- 
water fish-farming, which has long 
provided significant quantities of 
protein food in Oriental countries. 
China has a half million acres of 
fish ponds. Pond fisheries can be 
made to yield all the way from 130 
to 4,000 pounds a year per acre. 
Probably the most valuable fisheries 
on record are not in the ocean but 
in the Delta Lakes of Egypt. which 
produce over 20,000 metric tons of 
fish annually. Indian fish ponds 
yield far more food, acre for acre, 
than Indian soil. Eliminate the water 
hyacinth, which is not at all impos- 
sible, and the fish ponds of Bengal 
could add 100 million pounds per 
year to their present fish production. 
China’s rice paddies produce 130 
pounds of fish per acre—ten times 
that with feeding—and the fish con- 
tribute a bonus to the farmer by eat- 





ing the rice borer. Fish farming and 
malaria control can also be teamed, 
since the fish eat the malaria mos. 
quito. They are also efficient convert. 
ers of municipal sewage; the night 
soil of Calcutta is disposed of in this 
way. India and the Philippines each 
have a million acres of mud-flats and 
mangrove swamps that could be util. 
ized for fish-farming. Israel, after 
finding it too costly to wash the saline 
soil of the Valley of Bethshan, 
turned to fish-farming its brackish 
ponds, with the result that parts of 
Palestine that had been wasteland 
for ages now support substantial set- 
tlements. 

The UNSCURR meeting helped the 
fishery experts to pool and cross- 
fertilize their experience, and un- 
doubtedly served to accelerate the 
development of our relatively unex- 
ploited marine and fresh-water food 
resources. But realism inhibits any 
rash predictions of quick plenty from 
this source. Lionel A. Walford, Chief 
of Fishery Biology in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, writes: 


“The growth of a fishery, like 
any organic growth, appears to be 
a property inherent in the con- 
stitution of the organism. It de- 
pends on the magnitude of the fish 
stock, the size of the population 
utilizing it, the degree of their 
technical advancement, the amount 
of capital that can be drawn upon 
to feed the industry, and a com- 
plex of other interrelated elements. 
In my opinion, the most signif 
cant thing people can do to in 
crease the production of aquatic 
resources for contributing to the 
world’s food supply is to stimulate 
the inception of new fisheries.” 


Like all the other specialists, Mr. 
Walford finds that all the roads to 
hunger’s end lead to politics. The 
stimulus for which he calls can be 
had only by mobilizing the authority 
and the financial resources of govern- 
ments. For a fraction of the cost of 
the Manhattan Project we could have 
a “Project Neptune” that might well, 
in a few brief years. open wide the 
treasurehouses of the seven seas and 
provide a new mooring for man- 
kind’s hope of plenty and of peace. 
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BOHN 


fee QUESTION about television is 
whether people can be persuaded 
to accept better programs. Our sys- 
tem requires that the shows pay for 
themselves. The commercials must 
bring in enough to meet the salaries 
of the artists and the cost of the chan- 
nel time. So the performances must 
draw people. 

But when you come to the question 
of what will draw people and, espec- 
ially, what will make a good impres- 
sion on them and influence them in 
favor of the product advertised— 
then you run into a hot and many- 
sided argument. I am an easily satis- 
fied chap. I like almost any sort of 
program if it is well done—music, 
dance, drama, circus, vaudeville, 
science, news, sports, current events. 
But I object to things that are crude, 
bad of their kind. I dislike the vul- 
garity of many of the giveaway pro- 
grams and comic sketches. It seems 
to me that some of these things are 
below the level of the average life of 
the people of this country. I have 
thought from the start that the cus- 
tomers would choose something bet- 
ter if alternatives were offered. 

It took more than $3,000,000 to 
prove that I have been right. It was 
the Ford Foundation which furnished 
both the money and the brains to 
make the demonstration. Last year, I 
gave a description of Omnibus, the 
Ford Foundation television program. 
For 26 weeks, ending May 3, the 
Foundation’s TV-Radio Workshop 
put on a 90-minute program every 
Sunday afternoon, which was tele- 
cast by 59 stations all over the coun- 
try. I saw many of these programs. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Good TV 
Pays Off 


On a few occasions, the whole time 
was occupied by a play or opera. But 
the usual procedure was to offer a 
rather startling variety. There would 
be a new play by William Saroyan, 
Thornton Wilder or someone else, a 
scientific demonstration, a piece of 
history, a dance, a song—or perhaps 
an item that did not fit into any con- 
ventional category. But you could 
depend upon it that it would be 
something sharp, something that had 
quality and character. 

I cannot give a list of the writers, 
composers and performers. There 
were hundreds of them—and of our 
best. The display of authors and play- 
wrights began with Tennessee Wil- 
liams and ended with George Ber- 
nard Shaw. The composers started 
with Puccini and ended with Ernst 
von Dohnanyi. The actors and 
artists started with Alistair Cooke, 
the lively master of ceremonies, and 
concluded with Maurice Evans. All 
sorts of talented people were called 
in. Almost all the material was good. 
Some was specially produced for this 
show. None was vulgar, and none was 
put on for the sake of drawing the 
attention or patronage of stupid 
people. 

To nearly everyone’s surprise, this 
high-grade fare drew crowds of cus- 
tomers. At its best, Omnibus achieved 
a rating of 28.9. That, I am told, 
meant entrance to about 5,000,000 
homes with an audience of about 15,- 
000,000. A study of one show, when 
the opera Die Fledermaus was pre- 
sented, was made by telephone in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Boston. 25 per cent of the fami- 


lies interviewed had seen the opera. 
Many of these people had never seen 
or heard an opera before. Nine out 
of ten said they liked it. That proves 
something important. 

But perhaps the most significant 
contribution of this experiment is to 
the science and art of advertising. 
By the end of the ninth week, the 
program had the five sponsors whom 
it was prepared to accommodate. 
They were: Willys Motors, Reming- 
ton Rand, the American Machines 
and Foundry Company, the Grey- 
hound Corporation and the Scott 
Paper Company. Not one of these 
firms had sponsored a national tele- 
vision program before. All of them 
reported excellent results. All em- 
phasized the fact that association 
with a high-class program was worth 
money to them. 

The commercials of the five com- 
panies rotated. Periodically. each of 
them put on a little movie presenting 
some feature of its industrial or 
commercial operation. These little 
shows were interesting in them- 
selves, more attractive than many a 
featured television performance. In 
developing this technique. the men at 
the head of this project made a con- 
tribution to the advertising profes- 
sion. 

Each week, each of the sponsors 
paid the Foundation $13,000 for the 
show and the broadcasting company 
$12,000 for the channel time. The 
total sponsor tab for the 26 weeks 
was $3,175,000. Despite the fact that 
the Foundation lost about $500,000 
during the early weeks, it nearly 
broke even on the operations of the 
entire season. This year, there will 
be only four sponsors, paying about 
$3,500,000 together. When the pro- 
gram started its new season two 
weeks ago, three of the old sponsors 
were on the spot. 

This demonstration proves that 
good sense and good taste can be 
made to pay. Even imagination, it 
would seem, is no disadvantage in the 
advertising world. And for us, the 
innocent onlookers, there is hope 
ahead. 











MAGSAYSAY: OUT ON LAUREL'S LIMB 


N NEARLY all countries where free 
| elections are still enjoyed, relations 
with the United States are a major 
political issue. The Philippines are 
no exception. With a Presidential 
election coming up next month, the 
U.S. has, in fact, turned out to be 
the biggest single campaign issue. 

This does not have quite the same 
meaning in the Philippines as in 
Britain or Italy or France or India, 
where one politician will vilify us, 
another will defend us, and a third 
may seek to assure the electorate 
that we do not really exist. In such 
lands, the United States seems to 
have become involved in a perpetual 
popularity contest. But among the 
Filipinos, who probably know us 
better than the British or Italians 
or French or Indians, the game 
would appear to be ridiculously 
naive. In their view, the real question 
is: 

Which of the two candidates, 
President Elpidio Quirino or former 
Defense Secretary Ramén Magsay- 
say, is more popular with the United 
States? 

It is a highly realistic question. 
For good or ill, the whole structure 


Davip BERNSTEIN is a former adviser 
to Philippine Presidents Quezon and 
Osmena. His book, The Philippine 


Story, is considered a basic work. 


THE PHILIPPINE | E 





In the contest between President Quirino 


one of the main questions Filipinos are asking is: 


of Philippine trade—sugar. copra, 
tobacco and other products—is tied 
to the American economy by an in- 
timate free-trade relationship. Next 
year, if the present laws and treaties 
are maintained, many of these cru- 
cial Philippine exports will begin to 
feel the gradual imposition of U.S. 
import taxes. Since very little has 
been done in the Philippines to pre- 
pare for the vagaries of a competitive 
world market, Filipino leaders gen- 
erally agree that they will have to 
try to persuade the U.S. Congress 
to extend the free-trade arrangement 
for another twenty years. This will 
call for some powerful selling in Re- 
publican Washington, and the Fili- 
pinos know it. 

That is one reason why the cam- 
paign evolves not around our popu- 
larity with the Filipinos, but around 
their popularity with us. Another 
reason is even more tangible: self- 
defense. The internal menace of the 
Communist Huks is not so great as 
it was a couple of years ago (largely 
because of the energetic conduct of 
Mr. Magsaysay when he was in Mr. 
Quirino’s cabinet). But there is the 
dark shadow of Communist China, 
ever present, and the knowledge that 
in a new war the Philippines might 
once again become a pivotal point 
in a hostile effort to sweep through 
Southeast Asia. The presence of 


American bases in the archipelago of- 
fers some comfort, but the shivery 
fear remains that U.S. strategists 
might some day change their minds 
and decide (as they did right after 
Pearl Harbor) that the islands were 
at least temporarily expendable. 
Finally, there is the ultimate factor 
of Filipino sentimentality. This is a 
nation whose intimate contact with 
Americans goes back more than half 
a century. On the heels of the Amer- 
ican soldiers who arrived to fight 
Aguinaldo came boatloads of Amer- 
ican schoolteachers who arrived to 
talk about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Driven by a sense of guilt 
as a colonial power, the U.S. an- 
nounced from the start that its role 
in the Philippines was to educate. to 
train, and ultimately to withdraw. 
Somewhat to the surprise of the 
Filipinos, of ourselves, and of the 
rest of the world, that is precisely 
what we did. But we have left. 
rather absent-mindedly, the impact 
of American culture—the cheap but 
free press, the occasionally dirty but 
free elections, the Hollywood movies 
and the hot music, the materialism 
and the ambition and the idealism— 
all superimposed on the 400-year 
patina of Spanish influence and the 
original Malayan heritage. The result 
is a nation neither Oriental nor 
Occidental, but something between 
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ELECTION ocesnents 


and his former Defense Secretary, Ramon Magsaysay, 


‘Which man can get the most aid out of the U.S.?' 


the two and therefore, perhaps, more 
important than many a neighboring 
race. 

All of these things underlie the 
current election campaign. With the 
withdrawal last summer of a third- 
party candidate, Brigadier General 
Carlos P. Romulo, the race has nar- 
rowed to Quirino and Magsaysay. 

Quirino is a stubborn man who 
has made a surprisingly successful 
career of politics. Until the death of 
President Manuel A. Roxas abruptly 
brought him into the Malacanan 
Palace. the White House of the Phil- 
ippines, he was generally considered 
a party hack with exaggerated as- 
pirations, But he went on to win re- 
election on his own, four years ago, 
and has stood up bravely against a 
variety of physical ailments and a 
plethora of governmental disabilities, 
including widespread corruption, ad- 
ministrative incompetence, frequent 
defections of subordinates, and a re- 
markable lack of political sex ap- 
peal. He has worked as well as he 
could with the Americans, whose 
irritation with his weaknesses has 
been matched by his own outbursts 
of injured dignity. Yet, the overall 
record of cooperation has been great 
during Quirino’s six years in office, 
and no one questions his opposition 
to Communism or his general sup- 
port of U.S. foreign policy. 
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His opponent, Magsaysay, a large 
and rather genial man, has worked 
far more closely and consistently 
with the Americans. He rocketed to 
popularity as the scourge of the 
Huks, skilfully combining a_ policy 
of concentrated military strength 
against the Communist guerrillas 
with repeated offers of amnesty and 
rehabilitation to those who would 
give themselves up. There are still 
Huk units in operation, and blood is 
occasionally shed even now, but the 
danger is nowhere near as great to- 
day as it was when Magsaysay first 
entered Quirino’s cabinet. 

His success was bound to create 
difficulties with Quirino, and, as the 
new man’s star rose, the only question 
was: Where would he jump? He 
jumped, inevitably, to the opposition 
Nationalist party, which gleefully 
nominated him for the Presidency. 
His campaign has thus far been re- 
markably Quirino’s en- 
forced absence from the country this 


effective. 


summer, for a series of major op- 
Johns 
hardly a disadvantage to Magsaysay. 
And the widespread assumption that 
Washington prefers him (despite 
frequent denials by our Embassy in 
Manila and our State Department in 
Washington) has raised furious pro- 
tests from the Quirino camp. Nor 
has General Romulo’s decision to 


erations at Hopkins, was 





QUIRINO: A LACK OF SEX APPEAL 


withdraw from the race and cam- 
paign for Magsaysay done him any 
harm. At the moment, therefore. the 
odds seem to favor Magsaysay. 

But there is a sour note here. For 
it happens that the real leaders of 
the Nationalist party, who would ride 
into power with Magsaysay if he 
should win, are not friends of the 
United States. Senator José P. Laurel, 
who as puppet President of the Phil- 
ippines under the Japanese actualiy 
declared war on the United States, 
and whose animus toward America 
dates back to the 1920s and 1930s, 
probably has a stronger hold on the 
party machinery than does its candi- 
date. And another wartime collab- 
orator, Senator Claro M. Recto, the 
“brains of the opposition,” has often 
been critical of the Philippines’ at- 
tachment to U.S. foreign policy and 
its “mendicancy” in relation to 
America. 

For the moment, their hostility is 
soft-pedaled. If Magsaysay 
should win in November, however. 
his first test may very well involve a 
struggle for power between the ar- 
dent pro-Americans, such as Romulo 
and himself, and the anti-American 
group led by Laurel and Recto. In 
this sense, therefore, the Presidential 
elections next month may not settle 
as much as the struggle which could 
come after all the votes are counted. 
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German Nationalists 


Must Face Their Past 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


F ALL the nations of Europe, 

Germany has the greatest capac- 
ity for good or evil. The recent elec- 
tions suggest that its tremendous po- 
tential may be put to constructive 
ends. However, judging from com- 
ments I have received on articles of 
mine in various publications, German 
nationalism is by no means dead. 

Some of my German correspond- 
ents offer abundant quotations and 
even statistics to show that, in the 
last 1,000 years, Germany has been 
less warlike than other nations. Bis- 
marck is depicted as a peace-loving 
man and Wilhelm II as downright 
timid. It is conceded that Hitler 
started a war, but with strictly lim- 
ited objectives. 

Now I am willing to admit that 
Bismarck was perhaps no better and 
no worse than many of his contemp- 
oraries. He waged aggressive war, 
but so did others. The same holds 
true for the Kaiser. He was an im- 
perialist, but so was everyone else. 
Moreover, as I have often pointed out 
in my books and articles, Germany, 
in passing through an imperialist 
phase upon coming of age as a na- 
tion, was merely following a pattern 
long sivce laid down by such nations 
as Spain, France, England, Holland 
and Sweden. Hitler, however. is an- 
other matter altogether. To claim that 
his objectives were limited, one must 
be utterly blinded by national preju- 
dice and hence disqualified for objec- 
tive discussion. Hitler’s appetite was 
boundless: he was a power maniac. 

Other _ letter-writers attempt to 
exonerate the German Army and gen- 
erals in World War II and pin all 


the blame on the politicians, One re- 
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THE KAISER: JUST ‘TIMID’? 
fers to “the lance corporal Hitler, 
who was raised to power not by the 
soldiers but by the masses.” He for- 
gets that Hitler was built up by the 
Army and that he enjoyed the pro- 
tection of Von Epp and the support 
of Ludendorff. 

This correspondent goes on: “The 
main body of German generals, in 
1939, advised Hitler in the strongest 
terms against his warlike ideas, but 
they were altogether overridden by 
politics.” What he fails to say is 
whether the generals did so because 
they wanted peace or because they 
feared that Germany was not yet 
ready to fight a successful war. Nor 
does he take up the question of why 
these peace-loving generals did not 
resign in a body rather than serve 
in a criminal war. 

Another correspondent objects to 
my praise of the generals who or- 
ganized the July 1944 bomb plot 
against Hitler. He writes: “The essen- 
tial thing is the treason to the coun- 
try. Schlabrendorff writes in his book 





that Oster and other high-ranking 
officers betrayed to the enemy the 
contemplated attacks on Norway and 
Holland a few days before they were 
due to begin, and he describes this 
as a great deed. I believe it was 
shameful and unpardonable.” My an- 
swer to this is that the attacks on 
Norway and Holland were abomin- 
able crimes, and the men who “be- 
trayed” them were more honorable 
than those who carried them out. 

This individual asks me what I 
would have done “if, during a war 
of life and death, i.e., for national 
existence, Spanish superior officers” 
had acted as the German conspirators 
did. When Norway and Holland were 
attacked, however, Hitler was waging 
a war he had wantonly started him- 
self, and no one threatened Ger- 
many’s national éxistence—no one, 
that is, but Hitler. 

The most discouraging comment I 
received was one on the bombing of 
Rotterdam. The bombing, writes my 
correspondent, “was based on mili- 
tary considerations, which was not 
true of the destruction of Dresden, 
Potsdam, Wiirzburg and other cities.” 
Here we have an unprovoked, un- 
announced invasion of a neutral state, 
accompanied by an all-out terror 
bombing which wipes out the heart 
of one of its principal cities—yet, 
we are asked to accept a plea of 
“military necessity” and, further- 
more, condemn subsequent attacks on 
the cities of the aggressor nation! | 
confess that I am dumbfounded. 

These letters demonstrate that 
much remains to be done before the 
world can feel confidence in 4 
humanistic as opposed to a national- 
istic Germany. No decent person can 
fail to lament the fate of Dresden. 
But all Germans must realize that it 
was really Hitler who destroyed 
Dresden and other cities whose death 
Germany and Europe deplore today. 
It was Hitler who destroyed Europe. 
It was the generals and the profes- 


. sors of Germany who allowed him to 


destroy Europe. Let us face that 
squarely so that it does not happen 
again. 
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The second conference 
of the Indian Committee 
for Cultural Freedom showed 


how much it has grown 








cultural 





The Indian Committee for Cultural Freedom has 
had to surmount many obstacles since its founding 
in March 1951. The Nehru Government banned its 
opening congress from New Delhi and forebade 
Government employes to participate in it. Never- 
theless, the first congress took place in Bombay 
and had a considerable success. Despite the offi- 
cially-encouraged tide of neutralism in India, the 
Committee has been making steady progress ever 
since. Reporting here on that progress is Lila 
Purshottam (cut at left), the wife of a prominent 
Indian Socialist and an important figure in the 
affairs of India 


in her own right. 





By Lila Purshottam 


MADRAS 
HEN the Indian Committee for 
Cultural Freedom was born in 
March 1951, many Indians regarded 
it as just one more mushroom growth 
which would adopt a number of 
ivory-tower resolutions and_ then 
fade away. Instead, two-and-a-half 
years of quiet but incessant activity, 
culminating in the second annual 
conference in Madras last month, 
have attested to the ever-expanding 
nature of the Committee’s work. 

In the prevailing bedlam of clash- 
ing ideologies and economic panaceas 
in India, the conference was a 
unique rallying point for members 
of the Congress and Socialist parties, 
for Catholics, Hindus and rational- 
ists, for believers in free enterprise 
and in the welfare state. It also pro- 
vided a meeting ground for every 
kind of intellectual—the pure artist 
who does not care two pins for pol- 
itics, and he who _ believes, like 
Proudhon, that art is for the uplift 
of humanity; the highbrow who 
affirms that art began with Picasso 
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and Rilke, and the equally intoler- 
ant fire-eater who avers that art died 
with Cézanne and Proust. These 
diverse elements were brought to- 
gether under the banner of the Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom by a 
common desire to defend all cultures 
and all political views against that 
arch-enemy of human freedom, Com- 
munism. 

This wide participation refuted the 
fellow-travelers’ claim that the Com- 
mittee was “isolated.” And _ the 
charge of “rootless cosmopolitan- 
ism” was disproved by the addresses 
of the veteran statesman C, Rajago- 
palachari; Dr. Sampurnanand, one 
of India’s leading scholars and acad- 
emicians; and Shri Prakasa, the Gov- 
ernor of Madras. All three reaffirmed 
the case for building the future of 
India on its past by a more sympa- 
thetic approach to the example and 
teachings of Gandhi and a more posi- 
tive re-evaluation of the country’s 
cultural tradition. 

“Rajaji,” as the Premier of Mad- 
ras and former Governor-General 


A Milestone for 


Indian Democrats 


of India is popularly known, saw 
in voluntary self-restraint, rather 
than state regulation, the solution to 
the problem of the limits of freedom. 
“Every culture,” he declared, “is 
based on and bound up with a defi- 
nite idea. The culture of Greece was 
bound up with the sense of beauty. 
The culture of Rome was developed 
around the sense of order and law. 
The culture of India is built around 
the central idea of self-control.” 

Having thus laid the foundation of 
a positive approach, Gandhi’s de- 
voted disciple went on to castigate 
Communism for “the deterioration it 
works in moral values and the re- 
spect for truth,” adding: 

“In fact, ‘the people’ is a phrase 
that has, with Communists, re- 
placed moral values. Of all the 
slogans that I dislike, I dislike 
most this misleading slogan of 
‘the people.’ . . . Even legal justice 
is, according to the Communists, 
justice only when an indoctrinated 
crowd shouts it. The party that 
has got hold of power makes the 
people what they are—if not in 
one generation, then in two or 
three. This was done secretly be- 
fore. but it is done openly now.” 
Dr. Sampurnanand, Minister for 

Home and Labor in the State of 
Uttar Pradesh, defined the qualities 
which should characterize any in- 
telligentsia: “It is willing to weigh 
evidence and to revise its opinions, if 
need be. It is not guided by a priori 
judgment and is willing to hear all 
sides before coming to a decision. It 
is, above all, willing to allow the ex- 
pression of opinions contrary to 
those held by the majority of its 
class .. . , because it recognizes that 
this is the only way in which know- 
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INDIA CONTINUED 


ledge can grow.” Then. having 
selected as the theme of his address 
“The Neuroses of the Indian In- 
telligentsia,” he condemned the 
superficiality of that fraternity and 
its present leaders. He found them 
lacking roots in the country’s rich 
cultural soil, flaunting a fashionable 
“secularism” which reflected the 
spiritual void within themselves, and 
starry-eyed in their uninformed 
praise of the “achievements” of Sov- 
iet Russia and Communist China. 

Perhaps the most significant reso- 
lution passed at the conference was 
one on “A New Threat to Freedom 
in Asia,” which, after welcoming 
“the achievement of national inde- 
pendence by most of the peoples of 
Asia,” asserted: 


“It is a tragedy that, just when 
so many peoples of Asia have be- 
come masters of their own homes 
and are settling down to the task 
of national reconstruction and cul- 
tural regeneration, a new kind of 
imperialism should appear on the 
horizon. Employing such noble 
terms as ‘liberation’ and ‘democ- 
racy, this new imperialism has 
already subverted the freedom of 
no less than ten nations in Eastern 
and Central Europe. It has now 
turned its face toward the East 
and is trying to enfold Eastern 
nations in its empire. In this at- 
tempt, it takes advantage of pov- 
erty, illiteracy and social reaction 
resulting from historical circum- 
stances, including exploitation by 
past imperialism and colonialism.” 


The resolution warned that “the Sov- 
iet myth still persists, making it pos- 
sible for the new menace to advance 
under a false face,” and called upon 
Asian intellectuals to become aware 
of the danger which Communism 
represents to freedom and culture. 

Another resolution welcomed the 
report of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Forced Labor appointed by the UN 
and the ILO. A third expressed 
solidarity with the victims of totali- 
tarian tyranny behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, sent greetings to the workers 
of Berlin and East Germany on their 
heroic resistance, and looked forward 
to the day of liberation when the 
captive peoples join hands with the 
free nations to create a better world. 

The Madras conference elected an 
executive committee for the coming 
year which reflected the truly broad- 
gauged character of the movement. 
On it, Socialist leaders Jayaprakash 
Narayan and Asoka Mehta rub 
elbows with Congress party figures 
like Dr. Sampurnanand and M. 
Bhaktavatsalam. The press is repre- 
sented by Eric de Costa, Editor of 
the leading economic journal, the 
Eastern Economist; Ram Singh. Edi- 
tor of Thought; P. Y. Deshpande, 
Editor of the Nagpur Times, and 
Philip Spratt, Editor of Mysindia; 
Hindi and Tamil literature by R. 
Benipuri, K. Chandrasekharan and 
K. N. Subramaniam; the film world 
by producer J. B. H. Wadia, and the 


aboriginal peoples by their represen- 





tative in the Union Parliament. Jaipal 
Singh. 

In a country whose intellectual life 
is numbed by neutralism and cor. 
roded by Communism, where Mao 
Tse-tung’s role as “liberator” is as 
yet questioned only by a handful of 
heretics, the conference in Madras 
stands out as no mean achievement. 
Inevitably, therefore, the Commu- 
nists’ comment betrayed some alarm. 
In addition to the crude invective of 
the party-line press, the conference 
has drawn two long screeds from the 
highbrow  fellow-traveler “Adib,” 
who, curiously enough, is regularly 
given space on the editorial page of 
Bombay’s leading daily, the Times of 
India. 

On the other hand, the editorial 
writer of the Madras Free India Com- 
mentator described the conference's 
Declaration on Cultural Freedom as 
“a document with which I would be 
content to live on a desert island”: 
while the /ndian Express found cause 
for satisfaction in “the very fact 
such a conference is being held with 
the full cooperation of all parties 
and is being addressed by the Chief 
Minister of Madras and the Home 
Minister of U.P. [Uttar Pradesh], 
while its resolutions convey strongly 
critical views on China.” The maga- 
zine Thought provided a good closing 
comment for this article when it said: 
“The seed sown in the spring of 1951 
has burst into an inspiring tree in 
less than thirty months.” 





ON THE ROAD 
Red China Builds Its First Auto Plant—Newspaper headline. 


No need to fear for future wars 

Now China’s busy building cars, 

No need to fear the howling horde 

Once they produce the Mao-Tse-Ford. 
For drunken drivers, cluttered highways, 
And people darting out from byways 

And sudden swerves and wrong decisions 
Will save us fully ten divisions. 


RIDING FOR A FALL 


National Chairman Mitchell told Democrats not to ride Ike's 
coat-tails—News item. 


A tricky means of transportation, 


Not good for Democrats or nation. 
A lot for Ike to carry .... 

We can recall, however, when 

Republicans, hard-riding men, 

Not riding Harry’s coat-tails then, 
Rode Harry. 


—Richard Armour 
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By Edmund Stevens 


Pella's Coup in Trieste 


The Allies did the Italian Premier a real political favor 


RoME 
HE Anglo-American move to 
a. the Trieste question by 
pulling out their troops and handing 
Zone A over to Italy was the final 
act of a solution by default. In the 
absence of constructive long-range 
statesmanship, blind events had pur- 
sued their own uncharted course 
through the years and produced a 
de facto solution—partition. All that 
remained was for the Occupying 
Powers to accept this outcome and 
withdraw. 

There was a time when the West- 
ern Powers had all the cards in hand 
to settle the Trieste issue in a planned 
and rational manner, and almost any 
solution which preserved the Free 
Territory’s integrity would have been 
better than partition. But. instead of 
seeking a solution, in March 1948 
the United States, Britain and France 
published the Tripartite Declaration, 
wherein. in the same breath. they 
favored the return of the entire Free 
Territory to Italy and called for a 
solution by direct negotiation be- 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia. 

The first premise of this declara- 
tion ruled out the second. The Ital- 
ians construed the declaration as an 
unconditional Allied pledge to return 
the Free Territory to Italy and were 
therefore unwilling to meet the Yugo- 
slavs on any other terms. This left 
no real basis for negotiation. 

The Allies have since acknowl- 
edged that the Tripartite Declara- 
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tion was never intended as a com- 
mitment, but was simply an election 
maneuver designed to help the Center 
parties win votes from the Commu- 
nists in the April 1948 Parliamentary 
elections. At that time, Allied diplo- 
macy knew nothing of Tito’s impend- 
ing rift with the Cominform. In the 
face of continued Italian demands 
for the fulfilment of the Tripartite 
Declaration. and _ Britain 
proceeded to make piecemeal con- 


America 


cessions with regard to Zone A, be- 
ginning with a customs union in 
1948. Eventually, in 1952, the entire 
civil administration was handed 
over to the Italians. 

Meanwhile. Tito was not idle in 
Zone B. Each Allied concession to 
the Italians in Zone A was matched 
by a consolidation of the Yugoslav 
hold on the other zone. This process 
of gradual assimilation, with both 
sides maintaining the legal fiction of 
the Free Territory, might have con- 
tinued indefinitely. But, at the end of 
August, Italian politics intervened. 

After a summer of Cabinet crises. 
former Finance Minister Giuseppe 
Pella had managed to form a gov- 
ernment to span the Parliamentary 
recess. But unless Signor Pella could 
build up some support in the few 
weeks allotted to him, there was little 
chance of his staying in office once 
Parliament reconvened. That is how 
Trieste entered the picture. The 
Yugoslavs unwittingly supplied the 
cue with a press release to the effect 
that they were reconsidering their 
stand on the Trieste question. The 
Italian Government seized on this 
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as meaning that Yugoslavia intended 
formally to annex Zone B, and, with 
a flourish, troops were dispatched to 
the Italo-Yugoslav frontier. 

The immediate reaction at home 
was favorable, especially among the 
rightist parties, whose support and 
approval Pella was primarily court- 
ing. The nationalist press hailed Pella 
as the hero of the hour and contrast- 
ed the vigor of his action in defense 
of Italy’s rights with the meekness 
of former Premier Alcide de Gasperi. 

Pella’s stock boomed, but, in 
order to maintain his new reputation, 
it was not enough to order the troops 
up or to talk about Trieste in ab- 
stract terms. He had to arrive at 
some tangible result. Pella’s Foreign 
Office advisers argued that his surest 
course was to publicly demand that 
the Western Powers hand over Zone 
A to Italy. There is reason to sup- 
pose that Pella agreed and had or- 
iginally planned to voice this pro- 
posal in his speech on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13. 

Before this, however, word of his 
intentions percolated back to Trieste. 
Every time anyone in either Rome or 
Belgrade stirs up the Trieste issue, 
the immediate result hurts 
pocketbooks by scaring away trade 
and capital. Local political leaders, 
including those of the pro-Italian 
parties (with the possible exception 


local 


of the tiny Monarchist group), un- 
animously condemned such a step. 
With the support and approval of 
the Italian Political Adviser to the 
Allied Military Government, Dr. 
Diego de Castro, on September 12, 
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one day before the scheduled speech, 
the local heads of the Center parties 
sent off a collective letter addressed 
personally to Signor Pella. In it, they 
objected to an Italian occupation of 
Zone A on the ground that this would 
render partition final and irrevoca- 
ble, for the very least they could ex- 
pect from Tito would be formal an- 
nexation of Zone B. Alternatively, 
they proposed a plebiscite to de- 
termine the status of the entire Free 
Territory, voicing the conviction that, 
if called upon to choose between Italy 
and Yugoslavia, the overwhelming 
majority of the population would 
vote for Italy. 

Pella bowed to this last-minute ad- 
vice and, in his speech the next day, 
omitted any reference to an Italian 
occupation of Zone A, while making 
a formal proposal of a plebiscite the 
main theme of his 
Trieste. At the same time, he realized 
that there was no serious chance of 
the proposal being accepted and that 
this would still leave him empty- 
handed as far as practical achieve- 
ment was concerned. 

The following weekend, he sem 
Bettiol, Chairman of the Chamber’s 
Foreign Affairs Commission and a 
power in the Christian Democratic 
party, to Trieste in an effort to per- 
suade local leaders to withdraw their 
objections to an Italian occupation 
of Zone A. A native of Gorizia and 
one-time Trieste resident, Bettiol 
knew these local politicians person- 
ally. Their reactions were strongly 
negative. They told him to go back 
to Rome and warn Pella that, if he 
came out and demanded Italian occu- 
pation of Zone A, he would wreck 
the Trieste Christian Democratic or- 
ganization, which derived its main 
support from Istrian and Zone B 
refugees. For the latter would con- 
sider such a move as a betrayal and 
an abandonment, an endorsement of 
partition. Apart from this, the local 
leaders felt that a replacement of the 
Allied forces by Italian troops in 
Zone A would add greatly to the local 
feeling of insecurity. The Yugoslavs 
were certain to react violently and 
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might even try to occupy the Slovene 
villages of Zone A. 

The Italian parties in Trieste not 
only stress the importance of sal- 
vaging the integrity of the entire 
Free Territory. They are more and 
more coming to the realization that 
the only real hope of eventually re- 
storing the entire area to Italy is by 
first setting up the Free Territory in 
accord with the Peace Treaty terms. 
Moreover, almost the entire local 


population considers that Trieste’s _ 


traditional economic role as the trade 
outlet for Central Europe (even now, 
Austria accounts for more than 40 
per cent of movement through the 
port) demands a large measure of 
local autonomy. The pro-Italians 
contend that this can be provided for 
within the framework of Italian 
sovereignty—by granting Trieste a 
special constitution similar to that 
enjoyed by the South Tyroleans and 
other autonomous regions. This is 
the main point of issue with the 
“independentists,” who insist that 
Trieste is doomed to economic ruin 
unless it is outside the Italian cus- 
toms and fiscal system, controls its 
own  foreign-exchange 
and is free to negotiate trade agree- 
ments without reference to Rome. 

Actually, the two viewpoints are 
less irreconcilable than would appear 
on the surface. There is a bit of “in- 
dependentism” in every pro-Italian 
Triestino. Conversely, the majority 
of independentists would be recon- 
ciled to Italian sovereignty if their 
objections were met. 

Apart from politics, strong factors 
of personal interest help shape the 
local attitude. Hitherto, the Triestini, 
though still Italian citizens, have 
been exempt from a portion of the 
ordinary Italian tax burden, as well 
as from military service. Moreover, a 
large portion of the population has 
benefited, directly and _ indirectly, 
from the presence of the Allies. This 
applies in particular to the 6,670 
members of the Trieste Police Force 
and the 5,935 civil employes of the 
Allied Military Government. Not 
many of these look forward to 


operations, 





much of a future under Italian rule, 
especially the police, whose loyalty 
to Rome will be suspect. 

Faced with the determined and 
unaltered opposition of the Triestini, 
including his fellow Christian Demo- 
crats, Pella revised his tactics. He 
abandoned his plans to publicly de- 
mand Zone A for Italy. Even when 
he delivered a two-hour report to the 
Chamber on October 6, he limited 
his remarks on Trieste to restating 
his plebiscite proposal. 

Meanwhile, it was leaked through 
unofficial channels to the American 
Embassy that, if the Allies offered 
Zone A to Italy, the Italian Govern- 
ment would prove receptive to the 
offer. Suddenly, after years of 
lethargy, Allied diplomacy went to 
work on Trieste in high gear. sparked 
by the energy of the American Am- 
bassador, Clare Boothe Luce. who at 
this point espoused the cause of 
Trieste’s return to Italy with all the 
zeal of a convert. In record time. the 
plan for the transfer of Zone A was 
cleared by Washington and London 
and the official decision announced 
to the world. 

This put a different face on the 
matter. Pella could not have demand- 
ed Zone A for Italy on his own in- 
itiative without incurring the ire of 
the Triestini and especially of the 
Zone B refugees—a serious political 
liability. But with the Allies taking 
the formal initiative, he could readily 
accept their offer. The credit for 
getting Trieste back would be his, 
and the responsibility for partition 
and the fate of Zone B would fall 
squarely upon the Allies—especially 
since Italy was not required, under 
the terms of the settlement. to re 
nounce further territorial aspirations. 

In a tribute to Ambassador Luce 
for her part in forcing the issue. the 
well-known Italian commentator 
Augusto Guerriero wrote in il Cor- 
riere della Sera: “Never, perhaps, in 
history did such a great people owe 
so much to a small, delicate. gentle 
creature.” 

But the Yugoslav reaction was al- 
other story. 
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Russia’s Shackled Science 
Reviewed by H. J. Muller 


Nobel Prize-winning biologist; senior geneti- 


Soviet Science. 
Ed. by R. C. Christman. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. 108 pp. 


THE ATTACK of Communist politi- 
cians upon science has been so 
monstrous and devastating that most 
Western scientists, even in those 
fields of science which were ravaged 
the most, have been unable to give 
credence to the full enormity of the 
situation. If the little volume Soviet 
Science, published by the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, succeeds in bringing scien- 
tists and, through them, the general 
public to a more realistic attitude 
in this matter, it will have performed 
amost important service. Undoubted- 
ly, if all the nine chapters (each by a 
different author) had been on the 
same plane of insight and incisive- 
ness as the brilliant chapter by Lazar 
Volin, “Science and Intellectual Free- 
dom in Russia,” the book would have 
amply fulfilled this function. 

Unfortunately, however, the book 
falls between two stools. One is the 
primary assignment which had been 
st for it by the AAAS Secretary, 
Howard A. Meyerhoff, of presenting 
a “factual account” of the solid con- 
tributions in several fields of science 
in the U.S.S.R. The other assignment, 
which was intended to be only sec- 
ondary, is that of telling about the 
attacks upon science. 

Soviet mathematics, described by 
Kline, and physics and chemistry, by 
Turkevich, are fields which, on the 
whole, are flourishing mightily, de- 
spite some attacks upon them. This 
development was to have been ex- 
pected. For the Revolution certainly 
gave a great impetus to scientific 
tducation and research in general, 
and these particular fields of science 
are the ones in which the politician 
would be least likely to have pre- 
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conceived opinions, or to consider 
himself competent to interfere. At 
the same time. he could not help re- 
cognizing the value to the industrial 
and military machines of some of 
the accomplishments in these fields. 

True. both these authors have their 
reservations when they mention the 
attitude 
and the physical isolation from the 
West which is being forced upon 
scientists even in these fields. But 
they do not seem to recognize that 
there have been more detrimental 
influences at work than nationalism, 
without which these subjects would 
have advanced even faster than they 
have. 

One of them consists in the de- 
moralizing intrigues which are con- 
ducted by the local party cells in 
all scientific Another 
consists in politically inspired direc- 
tives and “self-criticism” imposed 
from above. One small example of 
the latter type of disturbance in phys- 
ics, which this reviewer happened 
to learn about only because he was 
in Moscow at the time, is the humil- 
iating raking over the coals which 
was suffered by the distinguished 
physicist Joffe in 1936, in the pres- 
ence of the assembled members of 
the Academy of Sciences. 

Closer inspection shows that even 


increasingly _ nationalistic 


institutions. 


the mathematical and _ physical 
sciences have been subjected to 
really serious ideological attacks. 


Thus, although Kline asserts that in 
statistical theory “there is absolutely 
no evidence or any motive other than 
the search for truth for the sake of 
truth,” Volin points out that sta- 
tistical science as early as 1929-30 
had the great majority of its ablest 


cist, Institute of Genetics, Moscow, 1933-37 


representatives swept away in a 
purge, and that as late as 1950 the 
workers remaining in this field were 
officially accused of being hampered 
by “harmful bourgeois influences” 
and by “the formal mathematical 
school of thought” which considers 
statistics to be “based ultimately on 

. mathematical law . . . 
on Marxist-Leninist theory.” 

Again, although Turkevich passes 
with a very light touch over the So- 
viet denunciations of 
theory of relativity and Pauling’s 
theory of resonance, these and other 
assaults on physical and chemical 
science, ostensibly based on dialectic 
materialism, constituted grave threats 
to the fundamentals of these subjects. 

In the biological and 
sciences, most of the attacks were 
even more extreme. Readers in- 
terested in the course of devitaliza- 
tion of neurophysiology, the virtual 
wiping out of psychology, and the 
crippling of psychiatry, much of it 
carried out in the name of the de- 
ceased Pavlov, may be referred to 
the chapters by London and by 
Gantt. Dobzhansky exposes the hol- 
lowness of the claims set up by Ly- 
senko in the campaign whereby he 
put an end to genetics. Joffe traces 
how political pressure forced soil 
science—even though it was largely 
a native product, of which the Rus- 
sians might justly be proud—to take 
a zigzag, debilitating course. Zirkle 
and Volin give examples of the es- 
tablishment of bogus substitutes for 
science in varied fields. 

It is unfortunate that few of the 
chapters (Volin’s is a notable ex- 
ception) convey a vivid sense of the 
scale of these purges, the depth of 


and not 


Einstein’s 


social 
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their viciousness, and the extent of 
the disillusionment, resentment and 
panic aroused among scientists and 
It may be objected that 
a hook dealing with science should 


students. 


maintain an academic calm and con- 
cern itself with purely intellectual 
matters. However, to those who have 
actually experienced these incredible 
returns to barbarism, and have wit- 
nessed one dear friend and respected 
co-worker after another swept away 
in the terror until hardly any were 
left, an impersonal attitude seems 
not merely impossible but a betrayal 
of the victims. 

Volin’s chapter performs another 
service in showing what lay behind 
the purges, and the techniques used 
in carrying them out. As he aptly 
remarks, Lysenko was only a “pup- 
pet dictator.” For Stalin was the 
real behind-the-scenes puppet-master 
in this as in the other purges of 
science and other cultural fields. In 
self-defense, Lysenko has in fact re- 
cently admitted that his attack on 
genetics was largely written by 
Stalin personally. It was therefore 
the personal prejudices of a fanatical 
politician, untrained in science but 
convinced of his supreme competence 
to judge it, which determined the di- 
rection of the party line to be toed 
by the scientists in each field that 
was brought under fire. 

The plight of science under totali- 
tarianism is an important object les- 
For it shows how 
self-defeating are attempts by non- 
scientists to plan, direct or pass judg- 
ment on scientific work. In fact, even 
the scientists themselves are today 
being required to do far too much 
planning in advance. Nevertheless, it 
would be a great mistake to suppose 
(as Ackoff appears to do in his chap- 
ter on social science) that the threats 
to freedom of science in our coun- 
try are comparable in scale, severity 
or quality with those which Com- 
munism has conjured up. 

It would be an even worse mistake 
if the crisis in Communist science 
should lead us to underestimate the 
physical power of the Soviet bloc. 


son for ourselves. 


It must be re-emphasized that Soviet 
physical sciences, and also engineer- 

leaps and 
those fields 
most important in a contest of phys- 
there is 
commonly a time-lag of decades be- 


ing. are growing by 
bounds, especially in 
ical strength. Moreover. 
tween important changes in theory 
and the large-scale application of 
these changes. Thus, most of their 


retrogressions on the _ ideological 





front, while sapping the springs of 
progress of the future, do little to 
weaken the military or industrial 
might of the Soviet system in our 
own time. 

On the other hand, they do sow 
the seeds of disaffection. Despite 
the flood of young engineers, the 
morale among Soviet scientists of 
the higher levels of ability must be 
at an all-time low. 





Mrs. Roosevelt in Asia 


India and the Awakening East. 
By Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Harper. 237 pp. $3.00. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT’s story of her 
trip through the Near East, Pakistan 
and India is not merely an interest- 
ing travelogue—it also abounds in 
the discriminating and sensitive re- 
flections of a seasoned participant 
in the work of the United Nations. 
She has caught the astringent flavor 
of the anti-American atmosphere. 
especially among the literate and 
“Westernized” university 
students, she found, “are subject to 
considerable Communist influence,” 
and, “after the departure of the Brit- 
ish, the resentment previously felt 
toward them was in large measure 
transferred to us.” She has also 
captured the infectious spirit of the 
Indian 


elements; 


Government’s _ imaginative 
and determined effort to reconstruct 
the rural community in spite of the 
urban and intellectual clamor for 
white-collar jobs and for industriali- 
zation, and I found myself tallying 
one experience after another of my 
own in India during the past summer 
with her observations. 

The story is told with humor and 
understanding, and with a capacity 
for seeing Americans through the 
eyes of recently emancipated colo- 
nials that is a tribute to Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s ability to escape the stereotypes 
of her own background and experi- 
ence. If all Americans abroad dis- 
played the same flexibility, Commu- 
nist propagandists would not find so 


Reviewed by Harry D. Gideonse 


President, Brooklyn College; Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Freedom House 


many inviting targets to shoot at. 

Mrs. Roosevelt is a discerning and 
sympathetic observer of our various 
“aid” programs, but she_ rightly 
stresses that we should not press our 
assistance upon these people but 
rather await their own proposals, 
even if our sense of urgency makes 
us feel it may be later than they 
think. From an American standpoint, 
it may be monstrous to think of the 
United States as a potential successor 
to the burden of empire in India 
or Indonesia, but the question is a 
real one in the minds of Indians and 
Indonesians. 

Mrs. Roosevelt reproduces the 
questions asked her by the student 
officers at Allahabad University. They 
are virtually a carbon copy of those 
addressed to me in scores of colleges 
last summer, and reflect a characteris 
tic mixture of Communist infiltra- 
tion and indigenous tendencies to re 
gard national self-determination and 
Communism as almost synonymous. 
The author remarks quite correctly 
that the Indian students’ questions 
“were reminiscent of those young 
people in the United States used to 
ask during the 1930s.” 

In her conversations with Nehru. 
Mrs. Roosevelt raised the question of 
whether the Indian philosophy o 
renunciation was not as much of am 
obstacle to economic progress as the 
material limitations of the Indian 
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economy itself—how could “a belief 
in the virtue of renunciation” be “an 
incentive to hard work for material 
gain”? She did not receive a satis- 
factory reply—Nehru’s own ambiva- 
lent position on this basic question 
is in large measure a reflection of 
the extent to which Westernized 
Indians have failed to face it, and 


there is nothing in Indian education 
to help the next generation formu- 
late such questions more clearly. 
This is the moral vacuum which 
Communist propaganda is trying to 
fill, and it is also the weakness in 
Nehru’s which a_ militant 
Hindu opposition is watching with 
an eager and fanatical eye. It is a 


armor 


tribute to Mrs. Roosevelt’s discern- 
ment that she has chosen this sensi- 
tive spot for special stress. Her 
treatment is more fundamental than 
most of the lengthy and learned re- 
ports which envisage an elaborate 
structure of economic reforms built 
upon a swamp of unexamined spiri- 
tual foundations. 





An Indo-lrishman Looks 


Dead Man in the Silver Market. 
By Aubrey Menen. 
Scribner's. 203 pp. $3.00. 


PHILOSOPHERS and other people 
have at various times imagined a 
visitor from Mars as the only pos- 
sible unprejudiced observer of the 
human scene. An unprejudiced ob- 
server of the English scene is, per- 
haps, equally hard to find. 

I have never seen an evocation of 
English ideas and institutions quite 
as special in flavor and point of view 
as this diverting and, in some ways, 
profound book by Aubrey Menen. 
Mr. Menen is a natural wit to begin 
with; his provenance, moreover, is 
almost as singular as if he had come 
from Mars. His mother was Irish; 
his father was a high-caste Hindu. 
But let Mr. Menen tell it: 

“My ancestors on my mother’s 
side were brigands who infested 
a range of hills overlooking the 
Lake of Killarney, called Macgilli- 
cuddy’s Reeks. Two things are 
known to have run in their blood 
—a tendency to end up on the gal- 
lows and an itch to harry the 
English. I have managed to eradi- 
cate the first. 

_“My ancestors on my father’s 

side are Nayars of Malabar. a 

tropical stretch of country in the 

South of India, In the days when 

Malabar was ruled by a king, they 

performed the rite of cutting him 

up with scimitars at the end of a 

stated period of years. After this 

they chose another ruler. In due 
course he in his turn was cere- 
monially cut up by my ancestors, 
who chose another, and so on. 

They had no other democratic 

traits. They are to this day rigidly 
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conscious of their class and strict 
in the observance of untouchabil- 
ity. They live by growing coconuts 
and grinding the faces of the poor, 
if by this it is understood that 
the operation takes place at the 
ritual distance of twenty feet from 
any member of my family. There 
has been some move toward more 
liberal ideas among them. But 
since by custom and by law 
women, and not men, are the 


heads of the family. this has made . 


little progress.” 


Mr. Menen is, it must be confessed, 
not altogether detached. He exhibits, 
albeit engagingly, some of the bit- 
terness that Indians and Irishmen 
have been known to exhibit toward 
British traditions and, expecially, 
British imperial traditions. But even 
when he is being satirical, he does it 
with imaginative sympathy. Mr. 
Menen went to school in England. 
and, in spite of himself, he cannot 
help writing like a witty, cultivated 
Englishman. 

He is. however, something more 
than an urbane satirist. He is an 
evocative and colorful narrator, so 
that, even in this book of non-fiction, 
he reveals the gifts of a novelist as 
well or perhaps better than he did in 
The Prevalence of Witches. One could 
hardly have more vivid sketches than 
those of his wonderful grandmother, 
who was an Indian great lady of high 
caste, a sort of opposite number to 
an English duchess. And the account 
of the Cockney soldier in India ex- 


plaining in a bar why he had casually 
shot down a man in the Silver Mar- 
ket, quite gratuitously and in the 
interest of law and order, is both 
a short story and a lesson in politi- 
cal philosophy. 

Indeed, it is lessons in political 
philosophy that, for all its wit and 
exuberance, the book is really about. 
It is amusing to have Indian preju- 
dices and British provincialisms ex- 
hibited side by side. But Mr. Menen 
sees and brings out the deeper mean- 
ing of his book. He is convinced that 
nationalists, with their moral blinkers 
and their inevitable distortion of 
human perspectives, are the chief 
enemy of human oneness and humane 
civilization. Snobbishness can be en- 
tertaining in a book, but, when prac- 
ticed on a national scale, it can be 
the source of those divisions which 
plague humanity and threaten its ex- 
tinction. 

Yet, snobbishness is not the only 
target for Mr. Menen’s perception 
and his satire. There is an enchanting 
piece about three Indian fakirs, 
which illuminates the qualities rang- 
ing from charlatanry to saintliness 
that may be found in men who are 
called “holy.” Our age can stand a 
Swift and a Voltaire. In Dead Man 
in the Silver Market, one finds both. 
and a touch of Montaigne besides. 
Mr. Menen has mastered the art of 
being at once gay and morally 
educative. 
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An African Folk Fable 


The Palm Wine Drinkard. 
By Amos Tutuola. 
Grove. 130 pp. $2.75. 


THE TECHNICAL revolution of the 
last fifty years has swept away many 
things. One of these has been the 
faith in the superiority of Western 
art forms. The balloon of our Ren- 
aissance pride has been pricked, and 
if all the wind has not yet whistled 
out of it, many of the intellectual 
leaders of the West, from Toynbee to 
Malraux, have nonetheless been hard 
at work refocusing our outlook upon 
the different cultures of the world 
from something more nearly ap- 
proaching a proper historical and 
artistic perspective. 

The German scholar Frobenius, 
about 1895, was the first to investi- 
gate African art from a_ serious 
academic standpoint. But it was not 
until some ten years later that 
Picasso caught the enthusiasm and 
banged home the esthetic lesson with 
sledgehammer blows. The resulting 
plastic revolution has had incalcul- 
able effects upon the forms and de- 
signs which compose our man-made 
environment in the West. 

Yet. this revolution has been fol- 
lowed only very slowly by an exten- 
sion of esthetic empathy to other 
aspects of African culture. A land- 
mark in the “discovery” of the artis- 
tic possibilities of African legend 
and fable is the publication of Amos 
Tutuola’s The Palm Wine Drinkard. 
Both in myth and in language. it 
opens up very new—or very old— 
territory, and may well deserve better 
than to be eventually junked as one 
of the literary curiosa of the 1950s. 

Mr, Tutuola is not what is called, 
in the expressive West African idiom. 
a “been-to.” That is to say, he is not 
one of those whose reputation rests 
on the countries or universities he 
has “been to.” Now aged 33, he is 
employed as a messenger in the Gov- 
ernment Labor Department at Lagos, 
Nigeria. The son of a farmer, he 
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Reviewed by Keith Irvine 
British journalist; special- 
ist in African affairs 


was educated first by the Salvation 
Army, later went to high school, and 
at the end of the war was a metal- 
worker in the West African RAF. At 
one time, he used to go out on Sun- 
days to a palm plantation where 
there was an old man who told 
stories. The Palm Wine Drinkard 
is the result. He wrote it for fun, 
unaware, at the time, of any connec- 
tion between writing and financial 
profit. 
The book begins: 


“I was a palm-wine drinkard 
since I was a boy of ten years of 
age. I had no other work more 
than to drink palm wine in my 
life. In those days we did not 
know other money, except cowries, 
so that everything was very cheap, 
and my father was the richest man 
in our town. 

“My father got eight children 
and I was the eldest amongst them, 
all of the rest were hard workers. 
but I myself was an expert palm- 
wine drinkard. I was drinking 
palm wine from morning till night 
and from night till morning. By 
that time I could not drink ordin- 
ary water at all except palm wine. 

“But when my father noticed 
that I could not do any work more 
than to drink, he engaged an ex- 
pert palm-wine tapster for me; he 
had no other work more than to 
tap palm wine every day.” 


After 15 years of this happy ex- 
istence, however, the tapster “fell 
down unexpectedly” from the top of 
one of the tallest palm trees and 
died. With the tap thus turned off, 
the drinkard is deserted by his 
friends. So he journeys to Dead’s 
Town to find his tapster again. On 
his way, he has many bizarre ad- 
ventures. Once, he brings “Death” 
from his house. Another time, he 
rescues his future wife from a “com- 
plete gentleman,” who, on his way 
through the bush, returns the parts 
of the body he has rented to the 


original owners until he becomes “; 
full-bodied gentleman reduced to 3 
skull.” On another occasion, the 
drinkard burns his pyromaniac child 
to death, only to have a “half-bodied 
baby” rise up from the ashes, “talk. 
ing with a lower voice like a tel 
phone.” 

A vividly told folk fable, The 
Palm Wine Drinkard is an amor 
tropical Pilgrim’s Progress, spring 
ing directly from that unknown are 
of the unconscious where works 
art are born, and at whose portal 
Freudian psychology falls back de 
feated. It is a fascinating work. The 
style is of a piece with some of th 
vigorous if ungrammatical prose tha 
keeps cropping up in the Wes 
African press, remarkable alike for 
its robust rhetoric and the richnes 
of its imagery. 

In a climate where manuscript: 
can rot away or be eaten by termites 
overnight, it is hardly surprising that 
there is no written language apart 
from the Vai script, and that con 
sequently the African past remains 
shrouded in mystery. However, such 
jetsam as has survived the floods 
of history increases rather than dis 
pels the temptation to speculate. For 
example, the 4,000-odd art treasure: 
of Benin, originally shipped ™ 
England for “scrap” and now be 
lieved to be largely behind the Iron 
Curtain, reveal that a period of artis 
tic ascendancy existed in Mr. Tv 
tuola’s part of the world which wil 
stand comparison with the best thal 
other cultures have produced. 

But the African future is eve" 
more charged with mystery than the 
vast tracts of that suspected but stil 
unknown African past. Manifests 
tions of something new stirring be 
neath the surface—such as Mr. 
Tutuola’s writing—are enough to fil 
one with expectant curiosity. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Denies Pares’s Pro-Soviet 
Views Made Him a Communist 





The latest of the many absurdities produced 
by Senator McCarthy’s investigations is Louis 
Budenz’s second-hand testimony to the effect 
that the British historian, Sir Bernard Pares, 
“was a secret member under the discipline of 
the British Communist party.” 

During the war, I taught at Cornell and 
Colorado Universities. At both places, I at- 
tended a number of lectures by Sir Bernard, 
in which he constantly developed one thought: 
Lenin and Trotsky were Bolsheviks, revolution- 
aries and enemies of democracy; Stalin, on the 
other hand, though he called himself a Com- 
munist, was a patriot and a democrat who had 
nothing whatever in common with the old 
Bolsheviks. This benevolent picture of Stalin 
coincided with America’s wartime propaganda 
line and met with the complete sympathy of 
the college authorities. Indeed, the college 
added to its staff such out-and-out Stalinists as 
Joshua Kunitz and Vladimir Kazakevich (the 
latter of whom was deported to Russia after 
the war), and regarded with suspicion those 
Russian democratic Socialists who were at all 
critical of Stalin. 

Once, in private conversation with Professor 
Pares, I pointed out that even so pro-Soviet a 
figure as Harold Laski did not unreservedly 
approve Stalin’s policies and leadership. “Why, 
what do you mean?” Sir Bernard interrupted 
me, and, leaning over, he whispered into my 
ear, “Laski—Laski is a Trotskyite!” This was 
the jargon of the Stalinists—a jargon which 
Pares had adopted completely. 

In my opinion, Sir Bernard Pares did tre- 
mendous damage to the cause of democracy. 
His prestige as a Russian “expert”—he knew 
the language and had been attached to the 
Imperial General Staff in Russia during World 
War I—enabled him to impress American pub- 
lic opinion, which was poorly informed on 
things Russian. He helped strengthen the 
illusion that Stalin was a “good Communist” 
who had broken with the Bolshevik past, that 
you could trust and do business with the Soviet 
dictator. 

However, in the interest of fairness, it should 
be pointed out that Pares did not do this be- 
cause he was a Communist or a Communist 
sympathizer. Rather, he was a British patriot 
ind a cynic who was ready to praise even 
Stalin as a model of beneficence if it served 
the ends of British policy. Senator McCarthy’s 
current efforts to find Communists under every 
bush are doomed in advance to fail. For what 
he is doing is attempting to apply the standards 
of today’s alert anti-Communist vigilance to 
the completely different psychological and politi- 
cal atmosphere that prevailed in this country 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


during the war and immediate postwar period. 
If Professor Pares is to be accused of Com- 
munism or pro-Communism, then the same 
charge must be leveled at the majority of 
American professors and students, if not the 
majority of the American population as a 
whole, which in large measure fell under the 
pro-Soviet spell generated by Russia’s wartime 
victories. 


New York City Mark VISHNIAK 


Readers Answer Juro Miyoshi 
On American Use of A-Bomb 

The following two letters were written in 
reply to the article, “Who Will Drop the A- 
Bomb?” (Tue New Leaver, September 14], by 
the Japanese dramatist Juro Miyoshi. Mr. Mi- 
yoshi criticized America’s decision to drop the 
atomic bomb on Japan in World War II and 
asked who would be responsible for any similar 
decision in a future war. 

To ALL JAPANESE: 

I shall begin my letter by stating that I think 
war is evil and that between mature and civi- 
lized people it is unthinkable. I am one of the 
many Americans who think that the Japanese 
are good, industrious people. We believe in 
you and want you to help us make the world 
peaceful and harmonious. 

But straight thinking is necessary if we are 
to understand each other. I think you will 
agree that the time certainly has come when 
heroic measures must be taken to aveid war, 
and that this is what we should be discussing 
and not what weapons should or should not be 
used if war between Russia and the United 
States breaks out. 

In 1864, General Sherman said, “War is hell.” 
War is hell without atom bombs. It was hell 
before all the destructive explosives invented in 
the last ninety years were used. Is it worse to 
be maimed by an atom bomb in Hiroshima in 
1945 than by a block-buster in Cologne in 1943? 
Or by an artillery shell in 1917? Or by a can- 
non ball or rifle bullet in 1864? 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








Friendly Groups—Avoid 
Conflicting Events 
Hold Saturday, 
November 2! Open 


TAMIMENT 
INSTITUTE 
ANNUAL 
BOOK 
AWARD 


TO 
CARL SANDBURG 


FOR HIS 


“ALWAYS THE 
YOUNG STRANGERS” 


PRIZE PRESENTATION 
CEREMONIES LUNCHEON 


Saturday, 
November 21, 
12:30 P.M. 
SERT ROOM, 
WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL, 
NEW YORK 


$5.00 PER PERSON 


Sponsored by 


TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
TAMIMENT, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
7 EAST 15th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Algonquin 5-7333 








6 & oOo T © m4 T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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IBIS Ks 


“BLOWING WILD" 
Gary Cooper 


SS PLUS 
“STORM OVER TIBET” 


[LaTt SHOW TOMGHT! a 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 


New Musical Comedy 


Me lit 


with ISABEL BILL JOAN 
BIGLEY HAYES McCRACKEN 
RAY MARK JACKIE 
WALSTON DAWSON KELK 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed»& Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th Street 


YUL BRYNNER 





RODGERS 2 HAMMERSTEIN’S 


A Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 
TERRY SAUNDERS 
Eves.: $7.20, 6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80. 
ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th Street 


NEW POPULAR PRICES! 
MARTHA GEORGE 
WRIGHT BRITTON 
in The Pulitzer Prize Musical Play 


South Pacific 


with MYRON — . WILLIAM) MARTIN 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT * WOLFSON 
end MUSA WILLIAMS wf 


R The King and I 
H 





Sun. thru Fri. Eves. (No Mon. Perf.): $4.80, 3.60, 
3.00, 2.40, 1.80. Sat. Eve.: $6.00, 4.80, 3.60, 
Sat. Mats.: $3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Tax incl. 
BROADWAY THEATRE, B’way & 53 Street 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THe 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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CONTINUED 


What does it profit Japan now to prick the 
American conscience for the use of a terrible 
weapon years after war was started? Once a 
nation goes into an all-out war, it will do 
anything to win. The evil is getting into the 
war in the first place. 

Back in the winter of 1918-19, I lay on my 


army bunk in France night after night wonder- ~ 


ing why so-called civilized nations could descend 
so low as to settle arguments by war. What 
causes war? Basically, war is caused by the 
kind of thoughts the people of a nation think— 
hate thoughts; fear thoughts; the ambitious, 
egotistical thoughts of the Nazis and certain 
Japanese leaders; the fear thoughts the people 
of the United States entertained for two years. 
Fear brings on the thing feared. 

Instead of assuming that another war will 
come and trying to set up rules as to how it 
shall be fought, let’s try to understand and 
appreciate each other. Since this seemed to be 
the spirit of Mr. Miyoshi’s letter, I hold out the 
hand of fellowship and love to him and all 
Japanese. Millions of Americans are learning 
to change their thoughts through prayer. Won't 
you join us? 


Gary, Ind. Netson Reck 


Dear Mr. Mryosui: 

May I begin by expressing my deep sympathy 
for the victims of the two A-bombs and my 
appreciation of the intense feeling which you 
and the Japanese people have on this subject. 

As I understand it, you feel that the bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki represented a fail- 
ure of the democratic process in the United 
States and was contrary to the Christian prin- 
ciples which we profess. Now if you were to 
claim that all acts of war are contrary to 
morality and Christian principles, | and all my 
compatriots would agree that, in the broadest 
sense, you are right. But in singling out a 
particular act or aspect of war for special 
condemnation you abandon the higher moral 
code. It is my opinion—and, I[ believe, that of 





Rockefeller Center 


“MOGAMBO” 


rrin 


CLARK GABLE : AVA GARDNER 


with GRACE KELLY 
Screen Play by JOHN LEE MAHIN - 
Produced by SAM ZIMBALIST - 
ON STAGE: “MILLION DOLLAR LOOK” — Gata new reve pro- 
duced by Leonidoff, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble ond 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


color by TECHNICOLOR 
Directed by JOHN FORD 
An M-G-M Picture 








most Americans—that the use of the A-bomb 
was militarily correct and no more morally 
reprehensible than any other act which on 
military forces performed in Europe or Asia 
in a war of self-defense. 

It is true that the American people had no 
direct voice in the A-bomb decision. However, 
even the military acted only in an advisory 
capacity. The decision to drop the bomb rested 
with the President of the United States, the 
highest elected representative of the American 
people, and it will rest with him in any future 
conflict as well. Today, through the elective 
process or organs of public opinion, the Ameri- 
can people can freely voice their sentiments on 
future use of the bomb. Hence, its use in 1945 
did not represent a failure of the democratic 
process in America, nor are the present methods 
of handling it undemocratic. 

Although you probably disagree with much 
that I have said, please believe that there is a 
real feeling of friendship on the part of the 
American people for the Japanese people, which 
we hope you return. The ideals of democracy 
are so strong, and the peril it now faces 
great, that all democratic nations necessarily 
are friends. Therefore, I say with confidence 
that, so long as Japan is democratic, your 
nation and mine will be friends. 

Lyndhurst, Ohio LEONARD SCHAEFFER 


Holds Heinrich Heine Was 


Undoctrinaire Revolutionary 


Thank you for your article on Heinrich Heine 
by Lewis Corey [THe New Leaner, September 
28]. While the poet gave many a clarion call 
as a revolutionary: 

“Sugar peas for everyone 
As soon as the shells are bursting. 
Heaven we will dedicate 
To angels only and sparrows” 
his healthy skepticism and poetic insight kept 
him from being a doctrinaire. Certainly one 
can be a “pagan” without being a Communist. 
Heine was a rare genius; he could keep the 
world of imagination entirely separate from the 
world of reality—quite a feat for a poet: 
“Meanwhile, till grand philosophi- 
cal schemes 
Sustain and support the world’s 
structure, it seems 
The works are kept going, as of 
yore, 
By hunger and love, and nothing 
more.” 

Today, his satirical pen would, no doubt, 
attack the “bloody professors” of Communis™ 
just as it did Hegel and Prussianism. | think 
he had the “Hegelei” in mind when he wrole: 

“Too fragmentary are world and 


life; 

I have to consult the German pro- 
fessor. 

He knows how to fit all things 
together 


The New Leader 
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And to put them into a compre- 
hensible system; 

The gaps and holes in the cosmic 
structure 

He stuffs with his nightcaps and 
houserobe tatters.” 

Heine believed, like Vauvenargues, that “les 
grandes pensées viennent du coeur,” which is 
utterly opposed to any “dialectic,” be it Hege- 
lian or Marxist. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Ricuarp Lowe 


Notes Our Failure to Mention 
That Reuter Was a Socialist 


You have paid a worthy tribute to Ernst 
Reuter [THE New Leaver, October 5]—except 
for one astonishing omission. Nowhere in your 
editorial do you mention that Dr. Reuter was 
a Socialist. Neither the New York Times nor 
the Herald Tribune had any qualms about 
referring to his Socialist background. Why 
should THE New LeapER? 
New York City Joun Lyons 

May we assure Reader Lyons that we felt no 
“qualms” in the matter. Learning of Dr. Reuter’s 
death barely an hour before press time, we in- 
advertently neglected to mention a fact which, 
in any event, was surely known to our readers 
irom many past New LEADER articles.—Eb. 


Praises Our Editorial 


On ‘Nehru in Korea 


I read with interest your editorial, “Nehru in | 
Korea” [THe New Leaver, October 12]. You | 
are to be applauded for bringing Nehru’s un- | 


wise behavior in the Korean Neutral Nations 
Commission clearly to the attention of your 
readers. It seems that the general press has 
failed in this regard. Thank you for enlighten- 
ing reading. 


Davenport, lowa Henrt ALLEN 





DIDN’T WE 
HAVE FUN! 


By August Claessens 





A hundred humorous stories 
out of a long, fruitful and 
merry life. Pen portraits of 
great men and women who 
have contributed much to 
the economic and _ social 
progress of the American 
working class. 


Price $3.00. Make checks pay- 
able to August Claessens, 7 E. 
15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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SPENCER TRACY » JEAN SIMMONS + TERESA WRIGHT 
TRANS-LUX 60th on MADISON 


PL. 5.2746 
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“No adult should miss it! 
One of the finest of the 
year!” Post 

“Great! We give it the high- 
est rating of the year!” 


— Mirror 


“Will stand as one of 
the movie greats!” 


—Journal-Amer. 


















Screenplay by DANIEL TARADASH + Bosed on the best-selling novel by JAMES JONES 
Owected by FRED ZINNEMANN - Produced by BUDDY ADLER +A COLUMBIA PICTURE 








48TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE 


RAND SCHOOL 


October 27 Hotel New Yorker, 34th St. & 8th Ave., N.Y.C. 
Symposium: THE BREAK IN THE IRON CURTAIN: ITS MEANING TO THE WORLD 
Moderator: Prof. Philip E. Mosely 
Panel members: Max Ascoli, Daniel Bell, Ruth Fischer, Boris Shishkin and others 
Order reservations at: Rand Sehool, 7 East 15th St., New York, N. Y. AL 5-6250 
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Match This! 


From a student at North Carolina State 
College comes this letters: "Enclosed find 
$5 for subscriptions to three of my friends. 
It is a bit of a sacrifice, for my budget 
is close, and will mean less food for the 
coming week. But since I have been reading 
The New Leader its frank, strong voice has 
come to symbolize the free cry of liber- 
alism.—R, G." 





For a total of $5, give three of your 
| friends 27 issues of Tue New Leaper— 
Each of them will be getting 27 issues for only 
$1.67 (instead of the newsstand price of $4.05) 





The New Leader 


Enclosed find check for $5. Please send the next 27 
issues of THE NEW LEADER to the three friends 
whose names and addresses | have listed below. 


7 East 15th St. New York 
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EDITORIAL 


Guiana's Lesson 


THE EVENTS in British Guiana are a first-rate slap in 
the face to the men, Socialist and Tory, who have occu 
pied the British Colonial Office for the last decade. The 
fact that Britain has been compelled to suspend a con- 
stitution she herself granted, to make armed force her 
instrument of policy in a territory she deemed ripe for 
self-government, has only underscored the basic lack of 
political insight shown by Britain in the administration 
of her colonies and dependencies. 

What has happened in British Guiana is merely the 
accelerated, extreme case of a misguided policy which 
London has applied to other territories with less obvious 
backfire thus far. Stung by decades of criticism of British 
imperialism, hampered by the pressure of the nationalist 
generation she herself educated, England under the post- 
war Labor Government set herself to “liberating” her 
erstwhile colonies. Tragically and ironically (for a Marx. 
ist government), Britain’s conception of “liberation” was 
limited to the question of national sovereignty, and most 
definitely did not include social and economic questions. 
The sores that had festered before and during British 
rule were left unlanced; poverty, ignorance, race hatred, 
class oppression—these problems were neatly dumped 
in the lap of the new nationalist rulers. We saw in India 
in 1947 the most brutal result of such narrowminded 
“liberation,” when Hindus and Moslems engaged in one 
of the bloodiest racial vendettas in history. Now, in 
British Guiana, we again see the failure of Britain's 
policy exposed. Preparing to free (or flee) the territory 
before it was forced to cope with long-smoldering social 
grievances, Britain nearly gave it to the Communists. 
Given the semblance of a free society without that solid 
base for the amelioration of social ills which a true de 
mocracy provides, the people of British Guiana were 
sitting ducks for the Communists. When Guiana did, in 
fact, elect the pro-Communist group led by Cheddi and 
Janet Jagan to office, Britain was shown the measure 
of its folly. London’s action in sending troops to disband 
the Jagan Government was the only sensible course po* 
sible in the circumstances, but how it will hurt Britain! 

Rudyard Kipling’s slogan of “the white man’s burden” 
was for years lampooned as the pompous epitome of 
selfish colonialism, but there was an element of Christian 
integrity in the poet’s original declamation. He spoke of 
the duty of the West to uplift and improve the lot of the 
native masses, to relieve them of ignorance and super 
stition and hatreds, to enable them to live with the 
dignity of free citizens. No one today can advocate the 
extension of colonial holdings, but where colonialism still 
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does exist, the white man does have a duty: to provide 
not only the vestments and trappings of nationalist rule, 
but the substance of social justice, the equal opportunity 
of every man to free himself from the slavish heritage of 
centuries. Britain did not do this job completely when she 
left India; she has not done it at all in Guiana or a half- 
dozen other holdings. Nowhere in the British colonies 
was there the massive effort at social reform which 
accompanied the U.S. occupation of the Philippines and 
Japan. If Britain cared at all about the future fate of her 
colonial subjects, she naively hoped that native Ataturks 
would spring up and improve their countries themselves. 
But there was only one Ataturk and he arose in a nation 
with a thousand-year heritage of independent culture and 
government. The misery of Turkey’s Arab neighbors 
(most of them put in business by T. E. Lawrence) indi- 
cates how exceptional Ataturk was. Colonialism is a 
dastardly crime, indeed; but it is even worse to abandon 
a people to social chaos in the spurious name of “na- 
tionalism,” especially today, when such chaos invites the 
tule of the Communist International. The lesson of 
Guiana is: Let Britain leave behind her not only nation- 
alists, but nations which can feel solid hope for the future. 
For there is a Janet Jagan ready to work in every place 
where the West has shirked its duty. 


Educating Nehru 


ONE RESULT of the current “explanation” sessions in 
Korea has been to give representatives of Indian official- 
dom their first good look at two types of contemporary 
political animal: real, live anti-Communists and real, 
live Communists. 

Hitherto, the word “anti-Communist” has seemed to 
conjure up in Indian eyes a wide assortment of unsavory 
types: Western imperialists, trigger-happy American 
brasshats, Chiang Kai-shek agents and misguided indi- 
viduals whose “emotionalism” prevented them from “un- 
derstanding” the “new” China, “new” Korea, etc. In the 
Panmunjom POW camps, the Indians are seeing a type 
of anti-Communist for whom their preconceived notions 
left them totally unprepared: ordinary Asians who are 
ready to risk their lives to avoid being returned to the 
horrors of Maoist “democracy.” 

In the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, at 
the same time, the Indians are getting a close-up look at 
Communists in action in the persons of the Czech and 
Polish representatives. The experience of “coexisting” 
with flesh-and-blood Communists in a conference room 
instead of theorizing about the problem from a distance 
has apparently already had salutary effects., Faced with 
condemnation of their obstructive tactics in a joint Swiss- 
Swedish-Indian declaration, the Czech and Polish mem- 
bers have just walked out of the Commission. 

If the present wrangle in Korea contributes to the 


education of Jawaharlal Nehru, it may prove worth the 
trouble. 
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Eeny...meeny,..miney...mo..,. 


Where will half these children go? 
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facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their cation possible. Practical ex- 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- planation of what you can do. 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- Don't delay — mail coupon now! 
ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 
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America ? It’s up to you! The education of our young Citizens Help Their Schools?” 
sters is in your hands! 
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